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This publication provides a brief roundup of 





information concerning recent labor developments in 


foreign countries, The material is based on unclassified 
reports from United States labor attaches, labor report- 
ing officers, and the foreign and domestic press, Items 
pertaining to the U.S.S.R. and countries of similar 
political orientation are based chiefly on information 
from the pressand publications of those countries, with- 
out verification or evaluation of the material presented. 
The publication is prepared by the Division of Foreign 
Labor Conditions of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. 
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WESTERN EUROPE 








INTERNATIONAL 


European Manpower Problems in 1963. 
The general level of employment in 
West European countries continued to 
rise in 1963, according tothe Inter- 
national Labor Organization's Report 
on Manpower Problems in Europe (Ge- 
neva, 1964). A slackening in the 
rate of employment growth in manu- 
facturing, however, reflected in 
part the increasingly serious short- 
age of manpower. As in the past few 
years, the countries of West Europe 





showed an increase in the number of 
persons employed in the building, 
metalworking, and chemical indus- 


tries, and a decrease in the number 
employed in agriculture, mining, and 
the textile industries. In 1963, 
there were sizable additions to the 
numbers employed in trade, banking, 
and insurance. 


Employment in most European coun- 
tries with planned economies. con- 
tinued to grow in 1963 but not at as 
high a rate as in previous years. 
In Bulgaria, Rumania, Yugoslavia, 
Hungary, and Poland, manufacturing 
employment did not increase as much 
in 1963 as in 1962, accounting for 
some of the slack in the overall 
growth rate. Skilled manpower was 
less available in some instances; 
for example, in Hungary, the percent- 
age of skilled workers among male 
job applicants fell from 27.6 to 
26.0 between the first half of 1962 
and the corresponding period of 1963, 
and in Poland, 36,400 of the 46,200 
applicants for work at the end of 
1962 were unskilled laborers. To 
promote the more effective use of 
manpower resources, the U.S.S.R., 


Bulgaria, Poland, and Czechoslovakia 
either were studying or had enacted 
plans in 1962-63 calling for the 
eventual redistribution of manpower 
by industry and among the various 
regions. 


A state of virtually full employ- 
ment existed inalmost all West Euro- 
pean countries in 1963. With the 
exception of the United Kingdom, the 
level of unemployment in West Euro- 
pean countries stood at 2 percent or 
less. The Netherlands' rate of un- 
employment fell from 0.8 percent in 
September 1962 compared with 0.7 per- 
cent a year later, and Sweden's rate 
decreased from 1 percent to 0.9 per- 
cent between October 1962 and Octo- 
ber 1963. In Italy, the unemployed 
numbered 387,000 in July 1963, down 
from 462,000 in the previous year, 
according to a sample manpower sur- 
vey. In the United Kingdom, however, 
the severe winter of 1962-63 and the 
adoption of anti-inflationary meas- 
ures (such as increasing bank rates 
on commercial loans and raising 
taxes) caused the level of unemploy- 
ment to rise in 1963, fluctuating 
between 2 and 3 percent. 


The widening "employment gap"'--de- 
mand for labor exceeding the supply-- 
varied in intensity from the more 
serious situations typified by West 


Germany, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
and France to that of Italy, which, 
although still troubled by chronic 


high unemployment caused by regional 
imbalances, experienced mounting 
shortages of skilled workers in the 
industrialized north. In the Euro- 
pean Economic Community countries, 
in particular, the number of persons 
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most difficult to place--the un- 
skilled, elderly, or handicapped-- 
constituted a significant portion of 
the unemployed in 1962 and 1963. 


Although the manpower shortage be- 
came less acute in West Germany in 
1963 compared with 1962, there were 
as many as 241 vacancies for every 
100 applicants for jobs. In _ the 
Federal Republic, the shortage of 
young workers persisted, the number 
of foreign workers increased further, 


and the growth of the economically 
active portion of the population 
showed signs of slowing down. In 


the light of this situation, the Gov- 
ernment of the Federal Republic urged 
workers not to negotiate for any 
further reduction in working hours. 


In the Netherlands, by the end of 
September 1963, the number of unfilled 
vacancies exceeded 149,000, compared 
with less than 147,000 in September 
1962. Belgium continued to experi- 
ence a manpower shortage. Toward 
the end of 1962, France reported 
that 14 percent of the industrial 
enterprises had difficulty in in- 
creasing their output owing to man- 
power shortages. In Italy, the labor 
shortages in the northern industrial 
triangle (Turin-Genoa-Milan) were 
aggravated by the difficulty of hous- 
ing workers from other regions; on 
the other hand, the exodus from some 
of the rural areas toindustrial cen- 
ters, primarily cities in the north, 
had reached such a level as to give 
rise to concern. In West Germany, 
France, and Belgium, the prevailing 
labor shortages had the effect of 
causing contractions in economic ac- 
tivity in construction, metal proc- 
essing, engineering, and electrical 
sectors of the economy. 


In some countries, the size of the 
foreign labor force showed signs of 
reaching a peak. In addition, there 
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were signs of a_ leveling off in the 
trend of intra-European migrations 
between the employing countries and 
the more traditional sources of im- 
migrant labor. (See Labor Develop- 
ments Abroad, August 1964, pp. 7-8.) 
There was also, in 1963, a_ slight 
increase in European emigration to 
English-speaking countries overseas. 





West Germany and Switzerland expe- 
rienced decreasing rates of growth 
in their foreign labor forces. In 
Germany, this was a result of rapid 
advances in technology and the high 
cost of recruitment; in Switzerland, 
it was due to legislative measures 
restricting the employment of for- 
eign labor, part of the general eco- 
nomic policy aimed at combatting 
economic overexpansion. (See Labor 
Developments Abroad, March-April 
1964, pp. 8-10.) A slowdown in the 
demand for foreign labor was also 
noticeable in France. On the other 
hand, foreign labor was recruited on 
an increasing scale in 1963 in Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Luxembourg, the Neth- 
erlands, Sweden, and the United 
Kingdom. 





While more Italians were employed 
as foreign workers than any other 
nationality in many of the main re- 
ceiving countries, they became a 
smaller proportion of the foreign 
labor force because of the continued 
increase in 1963 in the recruitment 
of Spaniards, Greeks, Portuguese, and 
Turks. Between’ 1959 and 1962, the 
number of Greek and Spanish emigrants 
included in intra-European migration 
increased sixfold and tenfold, re- 
spectively. By 1963, Italians were 
37 percent of West Germany's foreign 
labor force, as against 43 percent 
in 1962; and of the foreign workers 
who had been in Switzerland for less 
than 10 years, Italians represented 
68.4 percent in August 1963, com- 
pared with 70 percent in 1962. Simi- 





















larly, the proportion of Spanish 
workers rose from 61.1 percent of 
the total number of foreign workers 
placed in 1962 to 63 percent in 1963, 
while the proportion of Italian work- 
ers declined from 22 to 12 percent. 


Some countries, such as West Ger- 
many, France, andthe United Kingdom, 
continued a policy of recruiting 
workers from non-European countries. 
West Germany had about 34,000 non- 
European workers in 1963; and France, 
almost 250,000, 80 percent of them 
from Algeria and the rest from Sene- 
gal, Mali, Mauritania, and Morocco. 
In the United Kingdom, 30,125 work- 
ers from the Commonwealth were ad- 
mitted to the country in 1963 under 
employment guarantees from the Minis- 
try of Labour. With a_ view to the 
better organization of these move- 
ments from abroad, West Germany had 
concluded with Morocco and France 
with five African countries (Algeria, 
Mali, Mauritania, Tunisia, and Sene- 
gal) bilateral migration agreements 
regulating recruitment, administra- 
tive formalities, and conditions of 
employment for workers from the Af- 
rican countries. 


The manpower shortage has, in 
effect, become one of the main ob- 
stacles to the execution of economic 
development and expansion plans in 
Europe in recent years, despite the 
exploitation of manpower reserves 
and recruitment of foreign manpower. 
This is partly due to shortcomings 
in placement activities at the re- 
gional or national levels. Accord- 
ingly, various measures were’ taken 
in 1962-63 to improve this organiza- 
tion and to rationalize the utiliza- 
tion of human resources. They were: 


eThe establishment or expansion of 
occupational advisory services at 
the national and regional level (Nor- 
way, France, and Sweden); 


eThe creation of a Government 
agency to forecast employment trends 
(Belgium, France, Portugal, and the 
United Kingdom) ; 

eThe encouragement of geographical 
mobility of workers through the cre- 
ation of advisory services; the pay- 
ment of transfer allowances; and pro- 
vision of housing accommodations and 
installation allowances (Belgium, 
Denmark, Italy, Norway, Portugal, 
United Kingdom, Netherlands, France, 
and Sweden); and 
_eThe promotion of plant reloca- 
tions from urban to rural areas in 
order to strike a balance between 
the supply and demand for labor in 
various parts of the country (France, 
Italy, the United Kingdom, and the 
Netherlands). 


On a more intensive scale, Western 
European countries are attempting to 
relate their vocational and techni- 
cal education programs, training, 
and retraining to the changing job 
qualifications and skills occasioned 
by automation. In 1963, several gov- 
ernments initiated or successfully 
completed reforms intended to 
strengthen the administrative appa- 
ratus and methods of training and 
modify the content of training. 
Switzerland adopted a new Federal 
act on vocational training; the Brit- 
ish Government proposed a radical re- 
form of the supervision and finan- 
cing of vocational training (see 
Labor Developments Abroad, June 1964), 
and Denmark, Spain, and Sweden each 
carried out reforms of their central 
administrations of vocational train- 
ing. In the Federal Republic of 
Germany and in Belgium, France, Nor- 
way, and Sweden, existing training, 
retraining, and technical education- 
al programs were expanded in order 
to enable adults to acquire qualifi- 
cations corresponding to a _ high 
level of education. These measures 
were particularly impressive in the 
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highly skilled mechanical trades, 
electricity, and electronics, as 
well as in the case of technicians, 
graduate engineers, members of the 
scientific and technical professions, 
and, lastly, teachers. Finally, the 
Common Market (European Economic Com- 
munity) had made some progress in 
coordinating the vocational educa- 
tion programs of the member states; 
in April 1963, it adopted in princi- 
pal a measure calling for the coor- 
dination of the various levels of 
vocational training programs found 
in the member states, with a view to 
facilitating the free movement of 
workers within the Community. In 
general, education is undergoing nu- 
merous reforms, all of which involve 
improving school attendance, mainly 
due to the compulsory or voluntary 
prolongation of schooling. The prac- 
tice of staying at school beyond the 
statutory minimum age is becoming 
more widespread in Europe.--Interna- 
tional Labor Organization report. 





EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COMMUNITY 


Machinery for Communitywide Employ- 
ment Policy. The preamble of an or- 
der (No. 38/64) promulgated on March 
25, 1964, by the Council of the Euro- 
pean Economic Community (EEC) in- 
cludes a declaration of policy re- 
garding the abolition of any discrim- 
inatory treatment of nationals of 
any member country with respect to 
hiring and compensation and other 
conditions of employment during the 
present second stage of gradual es- 
tablishment of completely free move- 
ment of labor within the European 
Common Market. (See Labor Develop- 
ments Abroad, June 1964, pp. 1-3.) 


The preamble points out the existence 
of a close interrelationship between 
workers' freedom of movement and em- 
ployment and vocational education 
designed to enable employees to apply 
for specific jobs offered in other 
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EEC regions. This interrelationship, 
the preamble infers, precludes sepa- 
rate handling of issues involved in 
these matters and calls for examina- 
tion of their mutual interdependence, 
consideration of labor problems on a 
regional scope, and, thus, for a pol- 
icy of steering the member countries 
toward a joint and coordinated em- 
ployment program. 


e Agencies. To implement this dec- 
laration of policy, the EEC order 
provides for collaboration among the 
central labor agencies of the member 
countries, the EEC Executive Commis- 
sion, and Advisory Committee, and a 
Committee of Experts. 


The Executive Commission of the 
EEC is generally charged with making 
and putting into force decisions re- 
lating to the Common Market as a 
whole. In cooperation with the men- 
ber countries concerned, it under- 
takes or suggests research projects 
and inquiries to ascertain the em- 
ployment situation and the develop- 
ment of employment opportunities in 
the whole area or in specific geo- 
graphic regions and economic sectors 
of the Community. Attached to the 
Commission is a coordination office 
responsible for balancing labor sup- 
ply and demand in the Community and 
for handling technical matters over 
which the Commission has jurisdiction. 


The Advisory Committee assists the 
Commission in performing tasks con- 
nected with the free movement and en- 
ployment of workers. It is composed 
of 36 members: 2 representing the 
Government, 2 the trade unions, and 
2 the employers' associations of each 
member country. 


The Committee of Experts, consist- 
ing of one of the Government repre- 
sentatives of each country on the 
Advisory Committee, assists the Exec- 
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utive Commission in preparing, pro- 
moting, and checking the results of 
all technical projects and measures 
for the implementation of any EEC or- 
der pertaining to the free movement 
of workers within the Common Market. 


The specialized agencies responsi- 
ble for employment exchange in the 
various countries, under supervision 
of their central labor agencies, co- 
operate closely with each other and 
with the Commission to ensure joint 
action in adjusting job offers and 
applications within the Common Mar- 
ket area. 


*Reports. Every quarter, each coun- 
try submits two reports to the Com- 
mission's coordination office: One 
contains statistical data showing, 
by occupation, (a) the number of job 
offers and applications for work 
which were registered in an effort 
to match them with similar listings 
of other member countries and (b) 
the number of placements of nationals 
of other member and nonmember coun- 
tries. The other report summarizes 
the employment situation by region, 
especially in connection with immi- 
gration and emigration. It partic- 
ularly shows the special charac- 
teristics of labor scarcity in the 
individual occupations ard the con- 
ditions in regions and occupations 
in which unused manpower resources 
exist. In appraising the labor sit- 
uation, each member country applies 
uniform criteria as determined by the 
Commission. 


At the beginning of each year, the 
Commission prepares a review of the 
manpower situation in the Community, 
based upon the quarterly reports of 
the member countries. The review in- 
cludes estimates of anticipated man- 
power developments, which are intend- 
ed to help each member country take 
account of the situation elsewhere 


within the EEC area in determining 
its own manpower policy and fill, if 
possible, job vacancies with nation- 
als of other member countries. At 
the end of each year, the Commission, 
in close cooperation with the member 
countries, compares the estimates 
and projections of the latest annual 
reports with the actual migratory 
movements of workers during the year. 
The result of the examination is 
taken into account when the EEC men- 
bers prepare their projections for 
the following year, so that a better 
communitywide balance between job 
offers and applications for work may 
be achieved. 


e Multilateral Liaison. Employment 
agencies of the member countries con- 
tinuously exchange with each other 
information on job vacancies and 
availability of workers in their 
areas. Any agency receiving job of- 
fers from agencies in other member 
countries in response to an announce- 
ment that it had jobseekers must re- 
ply within 15 days as to the extent 
to which the offers will be accepted. 
The reporting period is limited to 8 
days in the case of seasonal workers. 
Personal data regarding the available 
workers are to be transmitted within 
3 weeks. 


eTraining. The order of March 25, 
1964, encourages consultation between 
the member countries’ through visits 
of officials involved in the execu- 
tion of the order. These visits are 
arranged by the authorities of the 
member countries charged with the im- 
plementation of Common Market labor 
policy in cooperation with the Com- 
mission. In addition, these govern- 
mental authorities participate in 
preparing and conducting extension 
courses for the officials. 


The order also contains provisions 
for vocational training of certain 
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groups of workers, In this connec- 
tion, the Commission examines what 
steps are needed to implement’ the 
Council Resolution of April 2, 1963, 
"Pertaining to the Establishment of 
General Principles for the Execution 
of a Joint Policy on Vocational 
Training," if quarterly reports sub- 
mitted toits coordination office in- 
dicate a need for special measures 
in the field of accelerated training 
for some workers in order to elimin- 
ate manpower scarcity in particular 
areas of the Community.--Official 
Journal of the European Communities. 





SWITZERLAND 





Census Findings on Foreign Workers 





Announced, Swiss Federal authori- 
ties announced in August 1964 the 


results of a census of foreign work- 
ers taken at the end of May. The 
census was required by a Federal de- 
cree of February 21, 1964, which re- 
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even more severe if the total number 
of foreign workers in Switzerland 
continued to increase, (See Labor 
Developments Abroad, March-April 
1964, p. 9.) The May census dis- 
closed a total of 676,611 foreign 
workers, including 173,715 seasonal 
workers, as compared with a total of 
690,000 for August 1963, the date of 
the last preceding census, Thus, it 
indicated a decline of about 2 per- 
cent rather than an increase in the 
total number of foreign workers, yet 
it revealed an increase of over 3 
percent in the number of nonseasonal 
workers, 





Following the publication of the 
census findings, the Swiss Federa- 
tion of Labor Unions predicted that 
the influx of new seasonal workers 
during June, July, and August would 
raise the total number of foreign 
workers over the August 1963 figure. 
The Federation concluded that’ the 
measures designed to limit immigra- 








stricted the hiring of new foreign tion do not produce the desired re- 
workers and authorized Federal au- sult and should be implemented more 
thorities to make the _ restriction strictly.--U.S. Embassy, Bern, 

FAR EAST 











KOREA, REPUBLIC OF 


Workmen's Compensation Program Ini - 
tiated, Seventy-one large industrial 
firms, employing approximately 87,000 
workers, were required by the Govern- 
ment to participate ina national 
workmen's compensation program under 
the direction of the Office of Labor 
Affairs (OLA), effective July 1, 
1964, These workers will be pro- 
vided insurance coverage under five 
accident categories, Payments are 
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to be paid on a lump-sum basis, with 
a maximum benefit in case of death 
equal to the worker's wage for 1,000 
days, The premium, to be paid by 
the employer, ranges up to 65 won 
(US$0.50) per 1,000 won (US$7.69) of 
monthly wages. 


Under the program, the OLA was au- 
thorized by the Ministry of Health 
and Social Affairs tomaintain 4 spe- 
cial budget account of 145 million 
won (US$1.1 million) and to’ estab- 
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lish a detailed schedule of premiums 
and accident categories. The program 
is being administered by the Indus- 
trial Insurance Section of the OLA 
through seven newly established re- 
gional insurance offices.--U.S. Em- 
bassy, Seoul. 





MALAYSIA 


Minimum Wage and Working Condi- 
tions Set for Shop Assistants in 
Malaya. For the first time in Malay- 
an history, a Wages Council issued 
an order establishing minimum wages 
and other amenities for shop assist- 
ants. The order, issued on Janu- 
ary 1, 1964, fixed the minimum pay 
of about 50,000 shop assistants in 
9 of the 11 capital towns of the 
States of Malaya at 85 Malayan 
dollars (US$28.33) per month. In 
addition, working conditions of these 
employees were improved through pro- 
vision for an 8-hour day, sick leave, 
annual leave, and overtime pay. Pre- 
viously, the level of wages and the 
working conditions of shop assistants 
varied greatly, and numerous’ comp- 
laints of exploitation were heard, 








The benefits were announced under 
the terms of the Wages Council Ordi- 


nance of 1947, which provides that 
Wages Councils may be appointed in 
industries which have no effective 
union organization to promote the 
interests of the workers. The first 
Wages Council, established in Au- 
gust 1959, was to investigate wages 
and working conditions of employees 
in coffee shops, restaurants, hotels, 
and bars, as well as_ those of shop 
assistants. The members of the 
Council unanimously decided that 
shop assistants would be considered 
first, but completion of their de- 
liberations was delayed by diffi- 
culties encountered by the employees' 
and the employers' organizations in 
presenting their respective claims 
and comments. 


Another Wages Council is currently 
investigating working conditions of 
employees at the Port of Penang; and 
orders similar to those for the shop 
assistants are anticipated during 
1964 for stevedores, cargo handlers, 
and lightermen in Penang. In addi- 
tion, the possibility of establishing 
Wages Councils in other industries 
where the working conditions of un- 
organized employees are known to be 
poor is being considered,--U.S.  Em- 
bassy, Kuala Lumpur. 











LATIN AMERICA 











INTERNATIONAL 


Management _and_ Worker Training 
Programs Adopted. Within the last 


year, programs designed to increase 
the skills of workers and of manage- 
ment have been inaugurated in sever- 
al Latin American countries. Some 
of the programs are sponsored by in- 





dustry and others by Government. 
Some are designed specifically to 
ease the unemployment situation and 
others to train workers in skills 
needed for expansion of industrial 
growth. The following reports trace 
developments in four countries. (For 
a report on vocational training in 
Brazil and Colombia, see the Decem- 
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ber 1963 issue of Labor Developments 





Abroad, pp. 10-12.) 


eManagement Training in Peru. A 
scarcity of modern entrepreneurial 
skills has seriously handicapped the 
industrial development of Peru. How- 
ever, recently established manage- 
ment training programs are expected 
to supply some of the needed skills 
in the near future. 





The first graduate school of busi- 
ness administration inLatin America, 
the Escuela de Administraci6n de 
Negocios (ESAN), which opened in the 
spring of 1964 in Lima, was founded 
by the Stanford University Graduate 
School in cooperation with the U.S. 
Agency for International Development. 
As in graduate schools of business 
in the United States, the curriculum 
will encompass such courses as in- 
dustrial relations, production, and 
the organization and administration 
of enterprises. The students are 
required to have a university degree 
and to be employed in business at 
the time of application. In general, 
most of the present students have 
come from junior executive level 
jobs. Tuition is charged for the 
course (an unusual requirement at 
the university level in Latin Amer- 
ica), and students are expected to 
resign from their jobs or take leave 
of absence because the course re- 
quires their full attention (approx- 
imately 60 hours each week). Al- 
though currently the teachers are 
from Stanford and other U.S. univer- 
sities, it is hoped that qualified 
Peruvians will be available to take 
their places in the near future. A 
total of 400 applications were re- 
ceived for the 50 places available. 


At theundergraduate level, manage- 
ment training programs are offered 
by the Catholic University, the Uni- 
versity of the Pacific, the Univer- 
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sity of San Marcos, and the Superior 
Commercial Institute of Peru. 





In addition, business associations 
in Peru carry on limited training 
and educational activities among 
their members and, in some cases, 
conduct research projects. For ex- 
ample, management training programs 
of limited scope have recently been 
inaugurated in Lima, and the Na- 
tional Society of Industries (So- 
ciedad Nacional de Industrias) has 
set up labor productivity study in- 
stitutes in Lima and Arequipa. The 
Peruvian Institute of Business Ad- 
ministration (Instituto Peruano de 
Administraci6n de Empresas--IPAE) 
was established in 1959 and modeled 
after American management associa- 
tions. The IPAE attempts to help 
businessmen use human and material 
resources more productively and pays 
particular attention to improving 
industrial relations and demonstrat- 
ing the benefits of cooperation be- 
tween management and labor. Business 
groups also underwrite another edu- 
cational institute called the Uni- 
versity of the Pacific, which trains 
people in business administration 
and is planning a course in labor- 
management relations for 1964. A 
similar school is being set up by 
businessmen inCallao.--U.S. Embassy, 
Lima, and Government publications. 








© Technical Training in Bolivia. 

The Bolivian Technological Research 
Institute was established in January 
1962 in La Paz with the objective of 
making up for the existing deficit 
of technicians by increasing the 
number of engineers and by bringing 
about the orientation of Bolivia's 
higher education toward technical 
training. 





By the end of its first academic 
year, the Institute had an enroll- 
ment of 800 students: 200 in regu- 

















rior 











lar courses, 120 in preparatory 
courses, and 480 in extension 
courses. The Institute has' schools 


‘of petroleum, geology, metallurgy, 


mines, and  petrochemistry; the 
latter three offer only limited aca- 
demic work because they lack labora- 
tory facilities. 


The Institute has recently re- 
ceived a loan of US$325,000 from the 
Social Progress Trust Fund of the 
Inter-American Development Bank. The 
loan will be used for the acquisi- 
tion of laboratory | equipment for 
teaching and research purposes and 
for duplicating machines and biblio- 
graphic material for a technological 
documentation center and a scientif- 
ic library. The Institute will fi- 
nance, at a cost of US$185,000, the 
completion of a building for class- 
rooms and laboratories. 


The expanded facilities will en- 
able the Institute to provide tech- 
nical services to Government agen- 
cies and toprivate industry, partic- 
ularly in the fields of petroleum 
and mining, and to serve as a tech- 
nical information center for other 
institutions. 


The project is closely connected 
with Bolivia's Ten-Year Economic and 
Social Development Program, the suc- 
cess of which depends in large meas- 
ure on the availability of trained 
manpower .--Foreign publication. 





*Vocational Training in Panama. 
The business community of Panama has 
repeatedly voiced its dissatisfac- 
tion with the vocational training 
system, stressing that its inade- 
quacy constitutes a major barrier to 
industrial growth. In order to make 
vocational education more responsive 
to current needs, a group of leading 
industrialists have formed an Advi- 
sory Commission to the Ministry of 





Education for Vocational Education 
to (1) keep the vocational schools 
alert to the skills needed in the 
community; (2) inform the _ schools 
about occupations in the community 
and coordinate the formal instruc- 
tion with actual work methods in in- 
dustry; and (3) publicize vocational 
education and promote legislation 
aiding it. 


Several specialized "trade  sub- 
committees" have been established 
under the advisory commission. Sub- 
committees for construction, sheet 
metal, and electricity have been 
formed, and others are planned. In 
addition to the task of improving 
vocational training in their fields 
and coordinating their skill needs, 
the subcommittees are conducting ex- 
tension training programs to _ in- 
crease the skills of workers already 
employed in their industries, The ex- 
tension courses are regarded as the 
best short-term method of allevia- 
ting the present’ shortage of skills 
until the vocational schools begin 
turning out adequately trained grad- 
uates in sufficient numbers. 


Although an impressive number of 
graduates are trained for jobs in 
industry each year (1,196 in 1962- 
63), the number is still not suffi- 
cient to meet the rising needs of 
industry. During 1963, industry con- 
tinued its recent annual rate of ex- 
pansion of 7 to 8 percent, but voca- 
tional school enrollments increased 
only about 5 percent. 


The most frequent complaints of 
industrialists are that the voca- 
tional schools are long on theory 
but short on practical training and 
that the schools teach outmoded work 
methods and skills no longer needed. 
Improvement in the training of voca- 
tional teachers is generally viewed 
as the key to the problem, for often 
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the teachers lack experience in the 
trade they attempt to teach or have 
not kept themselves up to date on 
new methods, No formal training 
courses for vocational instructors 
are offered, and the present teacher 
pay system offers no incentives for 
voluntary study--U.S. Embassy, Pana- 
ma, and publications. 








«Vocational Training in Venezuela. 

President Leoni of Venezuela, in an 
address to workers, outlineda train- 
ing program that his administration 
will carry out in order to ease the 
unemployment situation and to over- 
come the shortages of skilled labor 
which are limiting expansion in in- 
dustry, construction, and agricul- 
ture, 





The Government has appropriated 
105 million bolivares (US$23 million) 
for the expansion of training facili- 
ties at the National Institute of 
Cooperative Education (INCE), The 


goal is to train 60,000 young men in 


the skilled trades between 1964 and 
1967, Of this number, 21,000 are 
expected to complete regular short 
courses this year, For the expand- 
ing construction industry, the INCE 
expects to train 5,600 workers in 10 
shops in 1964, and thousands more in 
1965 in 10 additional shops, each 
capable of training 720 students, 
The courses will run full time (40 
hours weekly) for a period of 3 
months each, 


Since the INCE's present facili- 
ties are insufficient for the large 
training program the Government 
wants to carry out, technical and 
industrial schools will conduct eve- 
ning courses, private industries will 
expand their own training programs, 
and recruits in the Armed Forces 
will be taught a trade during their 
last 6 months in service. 
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The President also spoke of the 
efforts already under way to incorpor- 
rate the rural population into the 
economic development process, There 
are currently five agricultural 
schools in different parts of the 
country where the thousands of farm- 
ers due to be provided with land 
within the Agrarian Reform Program 
may learn how to obtain better 
yields from the land, The Rural 
Housing Program, which is building a 
projected 12,000 rural homes in 1964, 
is designed to improve their living 
conditions, Between 1961 and 1963, 
22,000 units had been completed 
under this program.--Venezuela_ Up- 
to-Date, Summer 1964. 








COSTA RICA 


Minimum Wage Scales Increased, The 
National Council of Salaries, which 
on October 1 of even-numbered years 
fixes minimum wages in Costa Rica, 
has established new minimums with in- 
creases ranging up to 40 percent. In 
determining the new minimums, the 
Council consulted representatives of 
both management and labor and Govern- 
ment Ministers, and took into con- 
sideration the cost-of-living index 
and direct and indirect effects of 
the volcano damage over the past year 
to agricultural areas, 





The Minister of Labor and Social 
Welfare, in supporting the policy and 
actions taken by the National Coun- 
cil, stated that both economic and 
social conditions made an upward re- 
vision of the wage scales necessary 
and that raises should be realistic 
and not just nominal, as low salaries 
not only impoverish the workers but 
also the businessmen and the nation's 
economy. He agreed with the national 
Council that certain exceptions to 
the general increases should be made 
in areas affected by the volcano. 
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According to American Embassy cal- 
culations, wage increases ranged from 
0 to 40 percent, withthe average in- 
crease for most categories of work- 
ers being approximately 13 percent. 
Workers at the lowerend of the sala- 
ry scale generally received the high- 
est increases, while those in the 
highest salary positions received 
somewhat less than 10 percent. How- 
ever, because of the increase in the 
cost-of-living index during the past 
2 years (10.5 percent from June 1962 
to June 1964), the new scales will 
do little more than offset higher 
consumer prices. The new wage scales 
are not to be implemented in the 
agricultural areas which are gravely 
affected by the volcano damage. 


Workers on the coffee estates and 
sugarcane workers received increases 
of 12 and 20 percent, respectively. 
Employers oof these workers have 
stated that they planto reduce their 
work force to the lowest possible 
number in order to hold down labor 
costs. 


The unemployment situation is seri- 
ous, with up to 25 percent of the 
work force (totaling about 400,000) 
unofficially estimated as unemployed. 
Persons in the heavily damaged vol- 
cano area have lost not only their 
annual income, normally earned in an 
8- to 12-week period during the cof- 
fee harvest whenentire families work 
in the fields, but alsomuch of their 
homegrown food supply. Some fami- 
lies have been relocated and many 
have migrated to San José, adding to 
the unemployment problem of the met- 
ropolitan area. The Legislative 
Assembly has been asked to approve 
the spending of 3,142,548 colones 
(US$476,096) on public works proj- 
ects to provide jobs for the _ unem- 
ployed in the volcano-affected zone. 
U.S. Embassy, Costa Rica. 











MEXICO 


Activities of the Social Security 
Institute Summarized. %fficials of 
the Mexican Social Security Insti- 
tute state that over 6% million 
gainfully employed workers and their 
dependents are covered by social se- 
curity, and that they hope to incor- 
porate an additional 300,000 persons 
by December 1964. Coverage includes 
medical services, pharmaceuticals 
and medicines, hospital care, pen- 
sions and retirement programs, and 
treatment of industrial accidents. 
The Institute also handles training 
and housing programs. 








Contributions are made by the em- 
ployer, employee, and the Government. 
For nonoccupational sick benefits 
and for maternity benefits, as well 
as for disability benefits, old-age 
pensions, and unemployment and death 
insurance, the employer pays 50 per- 
cent of the premium, and the employee 
and the Government each pay 25 per- 
cent. Payments are on a_ bimonthly 
basis; an interest charge of 1 per- 
cent per month is assessed for pay- 
ments more than 15 days in arrears. 
To meet the cost of industrial acci- 
dents, the employer makes the full 
contribution, the amount of which is 
determined on the basis of occupa- 
tional pay and risk categories. 


In the training field, the Insti- 
tute operates general apprenticeship 
training for industry, commerce, and 
transport services. It has also es- 
tablished professional and appren- 
ticeship courses for women in such 
fields as dressmaking, cooking, de- 
signing, grooming, dancing, choral 
work, amateur theatricals, and art. 
Five regional apprenticeship train- 
ing schools have been set up for 
electricians, auto mechanics, and 
workers in the plastic arts. 


ll 


In 1960, the Institute built a mod- 
el housing project (Unidad Indepen- 
dencia), at acost of $11,200,000, 
which has 2,500 apartments housing a 
total of 15,500 persons. The monthly 
rent per unit ranges from $10 to $64 
for a three bedroom deluxe unit. 
Schools, a small hospital, a concert 
hall and theater, a motion picture 
house, three supermarkets, and other 
shopping facilities are available to 
residents. There is a special center 
for the children of working mothers, 
where teachers and nurses care for 
children ranging in age from 2 months 
to 6 years. Open from 7:00 a.m. to 
7:30 p.m., the center provides’ the 
children with three mealsa day, med- 
ical care, if mecessary, and other 
forms of child care, and guidance. 
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Under the Federal Labor Law, a month- 
ly fee of 75 pesos (US$6) for each 
child is met by the employer of the 
working mother. 


A staff of over 300 is employed 
by the Unidad Independencia; 95 per- 
cent of the operating costs of the 
project are met by the revenue from 
rentals and 5 percent are contributed 
by the Social Security Institute. 





Plans call for 13 additional proj- 
ects with 12,000 apartment units to 
be built in 1964 to house 60,000 peo- 
ple. The largest, Unidad Revoluci6n, 
is being constructed in the northern 
section of Mexico City and will have 
7,500 units for 40,000 people.--U.S. 
Embassy, Mexico City. 























SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON FOREIGN LABOR AND RELATED SUBJECTS 


The following titles of books and articles came to 
the attention of the Division of Foreign Labor Con- 
ditions during September 1964, 


WESTERN EUROPE 
INTERNAT LONAL 


Edelman, M, J. and R. W. Fleming. The Politics of Wage-Price Decisions, 
1946-1963: A Four-Country (Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, United King- 
dom) Analysis. New York, American Foundation on Automation and Employment, 
Inc., 1964. 177 pp. 








NORWAY 


Mortensen, Gunnar and Sven Persson. Vocational Training in Norway. Oslo, 
Norwegian Joint Committee on International Social Policy, 1964, 111 pp. 





UNITED KINGDOM 


Ministry of Pensions and National Insurance, Report on an Enquiry Into the 
Incidence of Incapacity for Work. Pt, I: Scope and Characteristics of Em- 


ployers' Sick Pay Schemes. London, Her Majesty's Stationery Office, 1964, 
87 pp. 











Young, A.F. Industrial Injuries Insurance--An Examination of British Policy. 
London, Routledge & Kegan Paul; New York, Humanities Press, 1964, 180 pp. 





NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
INTERNATIONAL 


United Nations, Department of Economic and Social Affairs, Economic Develop- 
ment in the Middle East, 1961-1963, New York, 1964. 147 pp. 








CEYLON 
Ceylon, Department of Labor. Administration Report of the Commission of La- 
bour for 1962-63. Colombo, 1964, 178 pp. 








CYPRUS 


Cyprus, Ministry of Labour and Social Insurance, Annual Report, 1963. Nico- 
sia, Printing Office of the Republic of Cyprus, 1964, 183 pp. 





INDIA 


"India: Development of Social Insurance," Bulletin of the International 
Social Security Association, No. 12, December 1963, pp. 414-418, 








"Industrial Relations in Public Sector Undertakings in India." International 
Labour Review, Vol. 89, No. 4, April 1964, pp. 399-400. 








Lambert, Richard D, Workers, Factories, and Social Change in India, Prince- 
ton, N.J., Princeton University Press, 1963. xiii; 247 pp. 
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AFRICA 
INTERNATIONAL 


American Universities Field Staff. North African Problems and Prospects: 
Pt. L--Rural Reform and Revolution, Pt, I1I--Industrialization and Devel- 
opment, New York, 1964. 28 pp. and 17 pp., respectively. 
































----- A Note on Northern Africa: A Study of Similarities, Contrasts, and 
Political Relationships. By Charles F, Gallagher. New York, 1964, 22 pp. 
(Reports Service, Vol. X, No. 4.) 















United Nations, Economic Commission for Africa, Report of the Industrial 
Coordination Mission to Algeria, Libya, Morocco, and Tunisia, New York, 
1964, 80 pp. (E/CN.14/248.) 


----- Report of the West African Industrial Coordination Mission. New York, 
1964, 71 pp. (E/CN.14/246.) 
























ETHIOPIA 





"Review of Social Development Trends and Policies of Ethiopia," Economic Re- 
view, No. 8, April 1964, pp. 7-9, 11-15. 










IVORY COAST 


Skinner, Snider W. The Agricultural Economy of the Ivory Coast, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Economic Research Service, Regional Analysis Divi- 
sion, Washington, D.C., 1964. 40 pp. 



















MAURITANIA 





"Establishment of a National Social Insurance Fund," "Family Allowances," 
"Employment Accidents and Occupational Diseases," Bulletin of the Inter- 
national Social Security Association, Nos, 1-2, January-February 1964, pp. 
46-48, 48-50, and 50, respectively. 




























LATIN AMERICA 
LNTERNATIONAL 


United Nations, Economic and Social Council, Economic Commission for Latin 
America, The Economic Development of Latin America in the Postwar Period, 
New York 1964, 147 pp. (Sales No,: 64,I11.G.6,.) 





----- Economic Survey of Latin America, 1963: Vol, I--The Evolution of 


the Latin American Economy in the Last Few Years. Vol, I1l--Sectoral Evo- 
lution. Vol, III--The International Market and Balance of Payments, New 


York, 1964, 115 pp., 314 pp., and 187 pp., respectively, (E/CN.12/696 # 
Add,l and Add,2.) 











VENEZUELA 


Evaluation of the 1963-1966 National Plan of Venezuela. Report presented to 
Venezuelan Government by Ad Hoc Committee of Organization of American 
States, September 21, 1963. 290 pp. 
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LABOR FORCE STATISTICS ON ARGENTINA 


Explanatory Note 


Information on the labor force, as 
presented in the following three 
tables, isderived from a sample sur- 
vey based on preliminary data of the 
1960 census. The labor force in- 
cludes all persons in the civilian 
noninstitutional population who are 
14 years of age and over and who, 
at the time of the census, were 
either (1) employed, i, e, had a per- 
manent or temporary job, or (2) un- 
employed, i.e., looking for a job, 
including those looking for the first 
time. 


The employed include the_ self- 
employed, unpaid family workers, and 
wage and salary earners. The self- 
employed worker is defined as one 
who owns and operates his own busi- 
ness and who works’ either independ- 
ently or with the help of paid wage 
and/or salary earners or unpaid fam- 
ily workers. Unpaid family workers 
are those who work without wages or 
salaries in an enterprise usually 
operated by a member of the family. 
Paid workers receive wages or Sala- 
ries and are counted as dependent 


Persons not in the labor force in- 
clude all noninstitutionalized civil- 


ians 14 years of age and over who 
are not classified as employed or un- 
employed. This category is comprised 
of those going to school who have no 
occupation of a remunerative nature, 
those keeping house, those too old 
or otherwise incapacitated, and those 
voluntarily idle or retired. 


Classification by economic activi- 
ty conforms with the Uniform Inter- 
national Industrial Classification 
recommended by the Economic and So- 
cial Council of the United Nations. 


For indexes of employment, 1955-63, 
based on data collected by means of 
monthly questionnaires sent to estab- 
lishments, see Labor Developments 
Abroad, July 1964, p. 21. 





The source of the data presented 
in the tables is as follows: Censo 
Nacional, 1960: Caracteristicas 
principales de la poblaci6én obtenidas 
por muestreo (National Census, 1960: 
Principal Characteristics of the 
Population Obtained by Sample) (Bue- 
nos Aires, Argentine Republic, Na- 
tional Bureau of Statistics and Cen- 
sus, 1963), pp. 5-8. Because of 
rounding the data, sums of individual 
items included in the tables may not 
equal totals. 
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Table l. 


Argentina. 


\ 


by Age and Sex, 1960 


(Number of persons in thousands) 


Population and Labor Force 14 Years of Age and Over, 





Both sexes 


Male 


Female 





Age group 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 





Population 14 years of age and over 





FOCAl vooseve 


14,199,3 


100,0 


49.7 





14-29 yearS..ece 
30-49 years... 
50 years and 
OVET cccccccces 
Not specified... 


5,091.6 
5,395.0 


3,663.1 
49.5 


35.2 
38.0 


25.8 
4 


20.2 


17.7 
19.0 


12.9 
ol 





Labor fo 


rce 14 years of age and over 





TOCEA Siam 


7,599.1 


100.0 


5,884, 2 








14-29 years..... 

30-49 years... 

50 years and 
OVETccccccccece 





Not specified... 


3,002.6 
3,215.7 


22.5 





39.5 
42.3 


17.9 





3 


2,119.1 
2,596.1 


1,156.1 
12.9 


























Table 2. Argentina. 


Status, Class of Worker, and Sex, 1960 


(Number of persons in thousands) 


Labor Force 14 Years of Age and Over, by Employment 














Employment status and Both sexes Male Female 
class of worker Number | Percent | Number |Percent{| Number | Percent 
Population 14 years of 
age and over...... 14,199.3 -- 7,056.8 -- 7,142.5 -- 
Labor force partici- 
pation rate..... -- 53.5 -- 83.4 -- 24.0 
Labor force 14 years 
of age and over...| 7,599.1 100.0 5,884.2] 100.0 1,714.9] 100.0 
Employed.........+«- 7,392.0 97.3 5,758.5} 97.9 1,633.5] 95.3 
Self-employed..... 886.2 41.7 (1/) -- (1/) -- 
Unpaid family 
workers....... 216.9 2.9 (1/) -- (1/) -- 
Wage and salary 
workers....... 6,022.8 79.3 (1/) -- (1/) -- 
Unspecified....... 266.1 3.5 (1/) -- (1/) -- 
Unemployed.......... 207.1 2.7 125.7 2.1 81.4 4.7 























1/ Not available. 


Table 3. Argentina. 


Activity and Sex, 1960 


(In thousands) 


Labor Force 14 Years of Age and Over, by Economic 























Economic sector Both sexes Male Female 
Total, Bil GGEKGFE. oo. ccs ced 7,599.1 5,884.2 1,714.9 
Agriculture, forestry, hunting, 
and fieW4ABE soo ke oes eee et used 1,460.5 1,344.5 116.0 
Mining and quarrying............+- 43.3 41.8 1.$ 
Manufacturiags sé ass cost veusvedes cs 1,915.7 1,495.8 420.0 
Electricity, gas, and sanitary 
MOCCIOOR ok nc cds smc ieedidayar' 87.4 83.0 4.4 
Com@ptruct ditin ods ssc cise Vibadiicdsess 423.3 416.0 723 
COMMONER. Fl ieks occ cen vee ewer evens 904.3 733.8 170.5 
Transportation, storage, and 
CommunicationsS........eeeeeeeeee 477.2 449.6 27.7 
ServiCess eves eee cs Cece ee CEVENS 1,519.1 719.0 800.0 
Not specified 1/.......ccccecccees 768.3 600.8 167.5 








1/ Includes the unemployed looking for work for the first time. 
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Emplanatory Note 


Labor Force, Hours, and Earnings, 
Regular statistical series onthe la- 
bor force, earnings, and hours of 
work are not published in Morocco. 
The principal recent data available 
on the labor force, employment, and 
unemployment are to be found in Ré- 
sultats préliminaires du_recensement 
de 1960 (Preliminary Results of the 
1960 Census), from which five of the 
following tables on Moroccan statis- 
tics were prepared. The preliminary 
results were calculated from a 2- 
percent sample of the total census 
returns. The Central Statistical 
Office of the Division of Economic 
Coordination and Planning, Royal Cabi- 
net of Morocco, conducted the census. 














No statistics on hours worked are 
available, and only limited wage and 
earnings data have been published. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
no information on the accuracy of 
the data published in the following 
tables. 


LABOR STATISTICS ON MOROCCO 


Prices. A cost-of-living index 
for Casablanca is computed monthly 
(October 1958-September 1959=100) by 
the Central Statistical Office and 
is published in the Bulletin Mensuel 
de Statistique (Monthly Bulletin of 
Statistics). The index is computed 
from a weighted arithmetic average 
of the prices of 111 goods and serv- 
ices. The weights and selected items 
were derived from twofamily expendi- 
ture surveys conducted among repre- 
sentative families of wage earners 
and salaried employees in Rabat in 
1954 and in the former Southern Zone 
of Morocco in 1955. Prices for food 
items are collected weekly at two 
large markets and from retail deal- 
ers located in two areas of Casa- 
blanca having a moderate income 
population; 25 price quotations are 
usually obtained for each item. 
Prices for other goods and services 
are collected during the last week 
of the month. The index is seasonal- 
ly adjusted by computing the simple 
arithmetic mean of the unadjusted 
indexes for the month in question 
and 2 months prior thereto. 

















Table 1. Morocco. Population, by Urban and Rural Areas 
and Nationality, 1960 

Nationality Total Urban Rural 
All nationalities.. | 11,627,000 3,411,000 8,216,000 
MOTOCREN 60. Ciidic.cie 0 0 0 oie 11,231,000 3,067,000 8,164,000 
er 11,071,000 2,916,000 8,155,000 
SOUB dn ddccccccces 160,000 151,000 9,000 
PEORER. c dndiide ccccesic 173,000 161,000 12,000 
SPORLED, Ge dds. ec cccce , 97,000 90,000 7,000 
RESOTEANG sc cc cceccsie 95,000 64,000 31,000 
OEROTS cc dhiddercocecsis 31,000 29,000 2,000 














Source: Résultats préliminaires du recensement de 1960, 





Version revis€ée (Preliminary Results of the 1960 Census, Re- 





vised Edition) (Rabat, Morocco, Division of Economic Coordi- 





nation and Planning, Central Statistical Office, 1963),p. 5. 
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Table 2. Morocco. Population and Labor Force, by Age and Sex, 1960 
(Number in thousands) 
: Both sexes Male Female 
Age group 
Number | Percent Number | Percent Number Percent 
Population 1/ 

All age groups | 11, 231.0 100,0 | 5,623.9 100.0 | 5,607.1 100.0 
Under 15 years. 5,014.4 44.6 | 2,576.7 45.8 | 2,437.7 43.5 
15-44 years....4 4,514.7 40.2 | 2,150.0 38.2 | 2,364.7 42.2 
45-64 years....4 1,258.2 11.1 650.2 11.6 608.0 10.8 
65 years and 

OVET. ceoccccece 427.2 3.8 238.8 4.2 188.4 3.4 
Not reported... 16.5 ol 8.2 ol 8.3 el 

Labor force 

All age groups | 3,291.0 100.0 2,909.0 100.0 382.0 100.0 
Under 15 years.. 206.0 6.3 151.0 5.2 55.0 14.4 
15-44 years.....| 2,184.0 66.4 | 1,949.0 67.0 235.0 61.5 
45-64 years..... 711.0 21.6 634.0 21.8 77.0 20.2 
65 years and 

OVETe cocccccce 186.0 5.7 172.0 5.9 14.0 3.7 
Not reported.... 4.0 al 3.0 «ss 1.0 3 

1/ Excludes 396,000 non-Moroccans, Source: Résultats préliminaries 


for whom breakdowns by age and sex 
are not available. 


Because of rounding, sums 
items may 


Note: 
of individual percentage 
not equal 100. 








du_recensement de 1960, Version re- 
visée (Preliminary Results of the 
1960 Census, Revised Edition) (Rabat, 
Morocco, Division of Economic Coordi - 
nation and Planning, Central Statis- 
tical Office, 1963), pp. 10, 18, and 34, 
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Table 4, Morocco, Distribution of Labor Force, by Occupation, 1960 
(Number in thousands) 
Total 
Occupation Male Female 
Number | Percent 

ALL BYOUDS cc cpccccccccvcccccccecccsccescoees 3,291 100.0 2,909 382 
Farmers, fisherman, loggers, and allied workers... 1,904 57.9 1,721 183 
Farmers and farm managers...cccccccecccccsccece 1,510 -- -- -- 
Farm WOLTKOLS< .cccccdicvccrcrdceccvobvestecessueses 190 -- -- -- 
FPUGHOTMENRG <c dé cedccedecocccccececoascéeeteacees 10 += -- -- 
LOSSES. cacedicceesscccecccvccecesoenesocepocoes 10 ne -- -- 
OONO Ric ChGrd Oe ebins enc. oe es eae s Oe eeaevdheekoe 184 -- -- -- 

Craftsmen, production workers, and laborers not 
GLAOQUUETE. CLOGHEL EOD 6 co cincccénteneedici ptiewee 397 12.1 315 82 
Bakers and MG lOES ies cesweddccceconsccaceseceas 54 -- -- -- 
Spinners, weavers, dyers, and allied workers... 50 -- -- ~< 
Garment WOrkKerS.cecccccccccccccccecesecessseees 50 -- -- -- 
Leather WOrkers.ccccccccccccccccccccccceccoccce 27 -- -- -- 
Piumbexr& And welders, ..ccccccvcccenesecdcvitouse 36 -- -- -- 
Carpenters, joiners, and cabinetmakers.....ee0.- 26 -- ae a 
Metal wockersicn co) Vi cwe dese cecteveseetoccossegeos 13 -- -- -- 
Painters and paperhangers, ,ccecccccsccccccssece 10 -- -- -- 
Construction workers, masons, and glaziers...o.e. 10 -- -- -- 
BLOCETICIBAG isc tcsick cecedesccs 6ccawedecttbecs ces 9 -- -- -- 
Stationary machine operatorsS..ccccccoccccvcccce 6 -- -- -- 
POCCOTS. cccccdecbiodnccekhskeées bebabeseeonecane 6 -- -- -- 
QENOT secs b66-0: bed pds CHES 4 Cait cece dew tee Ome 100 -- -- -- 
Service WOrkersS.ceccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccecs 255 Tal 185 70 
Firemen, police, guards. .cccccccccccecscccsceccce 97 -- -- -- 
CHANG, 2c decdtcsacncecdedecacasbaaseotecdes 86 -- -- -- 
Cooks and housekeeperS.cceccccccccccccccceceses 29 -- -- -- 
Hairdressers and barbersS...cccccccccccccsccscses 15 -- -- -- 
REG RINE dpa ok tceg anh S 4's hb chelanslanpieeicenmuace ieianeneunipaiate sie bain Abbe 28 oss -- -- 
BOLGO  UPGNOUD cd 0 6 oe b dd die. 56 Ce 6s 6d PROG EU 00 he O45 188 Siz 180 8 
Petty tradesmen, self-employed, ..cccccccccscces 123 -- -- -- 
OCREE do ane nccinebeccececcccesceteourésioc;eyesnses 65 -- -- -- 
Professional, technical, and allied workers....... 100 3.0 87 13 
TOACHEES oc cic cccccccccccesccceesceceecococeesos 65 -- -- -- 
Nurses And midwiveS...ccccccccccccccccccccccecs 10 -- a mye 
QEROE diego Ge ccaky balbeee 6s. caweceesich tacedeebes 25 <= ia wa 
Transport and communications wWoOrkerS..ccccccccvece 59 1.8 59 -- 
OCLVOU, cae vetncbiedsecedddcdscecsssccoccenesse 45 -- -- =< 
Dockworkers and fOreMen...cccccccccccevccccscecs 6 -- mr a 
DENOS slvie cicie tle ach. § aisle ¥UWE Ne Caldnweeeees os cuecbee 8 -- -- -- 
Clerical Moule onc bev cases Keecscsccawecceccsscios 53 1.6 39 14 
Miners and qUarryMen....cccccccccccccccsesceseseces 34 1.0 34 -- 
Administrative, executive, and managerial workers. 15 -5 15 = 
Workers not classified by occupation....ecccceeeee 286 8.7 274 12 

















Source: 


Résultats du sondage au 1/50e du recensement de 1960 (Results of a Two-Per- 





cent Sample of the 1960 Census) (Rabat, Morocco, Ministry of National Economy and Fi- 
nance and Division of Economic Coordination and Planning, Central Statistical Office, 





1963), p. 25. 
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Table 6. Morocco. Unemployment,1/ by Occupational Group, 1960 





Percent of 
economically 
active within 

each occupation 


9.4 


Percent 
of total 
unemployed 


Occupational group Number 





ALY SOUND cs.c0\s occ cc edvakdee ds txcavbes ones 308 000 
Craftsmen, production workers, and laborers not 
elsewhere Classified......ccccccccccrccccccce 
Farmers, fishermen, loggers, and allied workers... 
Service WOrkers.cccccccccccccccccccccccccccescece 
SaleS WOrkers..cccccccccccscccccccccccscccccccccs 
Transport and communications workersS...ccscececes 
Professional, technical, and allied workers...... 
Miners and quarryMen....sccceccccccccvccccecccece 
Clerical WOrk@Ee@ seins cdieities 6 gece cceeseccececcenes 
Administrative, executive, and managerial workers 
Workers not classifiable by occupation........e.0. 





i 


63,000 
37,000 
17,000 
11,000 
11,000 
6,000 
2,000 
1,000 
(2/) 
160, 000 


Source: Résultats preliminaires du recense- 


-_ 
RFU nDOU De Ww 
e e eee 


. 
‘'wuowuoonuonvwonw 





ia) 
11) 
Ne) 














1/ Includes persons who once held a job but 
are now unemployed and looking for work and 
persons who are looking for their first job. 

2/ Less than 500. 


Table 7. Morocco. 


ment de 1960, Version revisée (Preliminary Re- 
sults of the 1960 Census, Revised Edition) 
(Rabat, Morocco, Division of Economic Coordi - 
nation and Planning, Central Statistical Of- 
fice, 1963), p. 38. 








Average Wages 1/ in Selected Industries, by Skill Level of Manual 
Workers and Occupational Group, 1958 


(In old Moroccan francs 2/) 





Skill level or 
occupational group 


Elec- 
tricity 


Metal 
manu - 
fac- 
turin 


Build- 
ing 
mate- 
rials 


Construc- 
tion and 
public 
works 


Chemical 
and 
allied 
products 


Processed 
food (ex- 
cluding 
canning) 











Hourly wage 





Skill Level of 
Manual Workers 





78 87 
104 109 104 


194 173 164 
oe -- 76 


Monthly wage or salary 
(in thousands) 


Unskilled...ccccces 80 
Semiskilled........ 


2 7. Sa epee ener 


POMRIG 6 cccidicevide’e 








Occupational Group 





All employed 
PETSONS....e- 


24 


19 
42 


31 


25 
37 


23 


18 
45 


35 


27 
53 


26 


20 
52 


33 


21 
45 


31 


24 
61 


37 


27 
50 


49 


33 
55 











Manual, average.... 
Office employees... 
Technical and super- 

visory staffs.... 83 
Management staff... 185 

1/ Excludes overtime payments, productivity 
premiums, and family allowances. 

2/ 1 Moroccan franc=US$0.00238 at official 
exchange rate. 

Source: Labour Survey of North Africa (Ge- 
neva, International Labour Office, 1960), ta- 


76 
108 


77 66 74 
143 | 131 131 


ble 23, p. 463, and Guide de 1l'industriel 
désirant s'établir au Maroc (A Guide for Es- 
tablishment of a Business in Morocco) (Rabat, 
Morocco, Ministry of Commerce, Industry, Mines, 
Handicrafts, and the Merchant Marine, 1961), 


p. 41. 


73 79 


129 157 


86 
143 


75 
135 


















































Table 8. 


Morocco. 





\ 


1954-61 





Average Wages in Selected Industries, Selected Years, 








Industry 





















1954 1958 1959 1961 
In old In 
Moroccan francs 1/ dirhams 2/ 








Hourly wage 























Metal products and machinery..... 146 181 (3/) (3/) 
a. Se ree 126 158 (3/) (3/) 
ie Oe Pe a ere 107 129 (3/) (3/) 
Food and beveragesS......-++seeees 94 137 (3/) (3/) 
Textiles, clothing...........+0- 80 104 (3/) (3/) 
Daily wage 
Phosphate mining (underground)... 644 1,012 11.50 14.26 
Coal mining (underground)........ 616 917 9.12 9.66 
Agriculture (adult, cash): 
| ee ee Sebamed on mega ® oe 200 350 3.68 3.68 
Pomp le.. ccc sctcsdewss. ee ewe ve . 100 263 2.76 2.76 

















1/ Official exchange rates are: 


1954: 1 Moroccan franc=US$0.00286 
1958: 1 Moroccan franc=US$0.00238 
official 


2/ 1 dirham=US$0.198 at 
exchange rate, 


3/ Not available, 


Source: 





22, p. 463. 


Adapted from Labour Sur- 
vey of North Africa (Geneva, Inter- 
national Labour Office, 1960), table 












eee ee ee et ere ee a eee ee 
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Table 9, Morocco, Minimum Hourly Wages, by Zone,1l/ Sex, and Age Group, 


January 1962 
(In dirhams 2/) 











Zone 1/ and sex 
Zone 1: | Malés cisccce 
Female...cece 
Zone 2: Male@sicecdcece 
Female...... 
Zone 3: Male..ceccecce 
Female...ece 
Zone 4: Male.ecccoce 


Female....e.e 


18 years | 17 years | 16 years| 15 years | 14 years 
and over 
0.854 0.728 0.665 0.602 0.539 
749 644 592 - 539 486 
835 712 652 591 2529 
-733 632 581 - 530 478 
«fas 648 594 541 487 
665 2577 - 533 -488 444 
0/732 631 - 580 - 530 478 
649 564 521 -479 435 




















1/ Zones are delineated on the ba- 
sis of industrial characteristics and 
density of population, 

2/ 1 dirham=US$0.198 at 
exchange rate. 


official 


Source: Decree No, 2.61.727 of De- 
cember 30, 1961, effective January 1, 
1962, establishing the current mini- 
mum wage rates, 








Table 10. Morocco, Number of Strikes, Man-days Lost, and Workers Affected, 
1956-63 1/ 
(Monthly averages) 
Year Strikes Man-days lost Workers affected 

1956 2/ eeeeeoeeeoe ee 45 20, 363 (3/) 
1957 BS casvenisiom 9 9, 161 (3/) 
1958 Zi cvesvceseges 16 20,625 9,712 
EOD9 66.6 ecu’ sieeeaa 23 16,353 3,385 
1SGO.. os ctnsansseas 19 11,986 4,025 
ION oo 0 kksanuee 26 26,607 6,148 
ROG. os kcal 12 7,996 1,181 
L963... 0ctnkcoebnee 17 9,575 1,638 

















1/ Industrial, commercial, and pro- 
fessional establishments under the 
supervision of the Labor Inspectorate 
of the Ministry of Labor and Social 
Affairs, 

2/ Includes only the former South- 
ern Zone, 


3/ Not available, 


Source: Le Maroc au travail (Labor 
at Work) (Rabat, Morocco, Ministry of 
Labor and Social Affairs), 1958, pp. 
148-151, and 1960, pp. 141-146; and 
unpublished data from the Ministry. 
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